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nected originally in the infant organism, or have
communications opened up by frequent coexcitation
of the two. Such links there certainly are between
the organs of taste and smell, and between the ear and
the muscular system in general, and more particu-
larly the vocal organ.1 A new odour often sets us
asking how the object would taste, and a series of
sounds commonly disposes us to movement of some
kind or another. How far there may be finer threads
of connection between other organs, such as the eye
and the ear, which do not betray themselves amid the
stronger forces of waking mental life, one cannot say.
Whatever their number, it is plain that they will
exert their influence within the comparatively narrow
limits of dream-life, serving to impress a certain cha-
racter on the images which happen to be called up
by special circumstances, and giving to the combina-
tion a slight measure of congruity. Thus, if I were
dreaming that I heard some lively music, and at the
same time an image of a friend was anyhow excited,
my dream-fancy might not improbably represent this
person as performing a sequence of rhythmic move-
ments, such as those of riding, dancing, etc.

A narrower field for these general associative dis-
positions may be found in the tendency, on the recep-
tion of an impression of a given character, to look for
a certain kind of second impression; though the exact
nature of this is unknown. Thus, for example, the

1 It is proved experimentally that the ear has a much closer
organic connection with the vocal organ than the eye has. Ponders
found tliat the period required for responding vocally to a sound-
signal is less than that required for responding in the same way to a
light-signal.